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A YARN OVER THE CAPSTAN, IN THE 
SECOND DOG-WATCH. 
CHAPTER Il. 

Concluded. 

“Well,” continued the captain, “Tom Miles and I 
got safe to Plymouth that night, and went toa sailor’s 
tavern On one of the quays, where we paid out our | 
last coin tor some biscuit and cheese. There we con-, 
trived to strike an acquaintance with two seamen, . 
Americans, as we found afterwards, who said they 
would soon help us to a berth, as their skipper wanted 
two smart boys to live with him in the cabin, and take | 
aspell now and then at the wheel. J 

“That was all, they informed us, which we should 
have to do; though we soon discovered the difference. 

“The captain was a long, dark man, with thin lips 
and huge black whiskers, and an eye which I never 
saw equalled for fiendish meaning, when he looked at 
you guietly if there was any thing the matter. We 
were 80 ignorant, however, and anxious to ship, that 


we noticed nothing more than his fair speeches, and’ Wy 


got on board that very night. I shall never forget my 
feeling and Miles’s face, when we first saw the captain - 
on the quarter-deck in the morning, with his shore-: 
ap-water one. The men were beginning to warp 
the vessel clear of her berth, and we were standing to-! 
gether uncertain what to do. His first words were, 
“Now, then, you young whelps, see if you can’t 
turn to and tail on to that line, or, by the powers, I’ll! 
give you your first taste of hemp oil. I’m your man; 


clothes changed, and his land conduct altered to \ 


I'll rasp your mother’s shell off you; I'll haze you, and! § 


bring you down with a double-block purchase.’ 
“We both slunk forward, and took hold of the rope 
interror; and if I ever had any fine notions about the 
sea, that moment finished them. I saw what was com- 
ing; and, if I would have confessed it to myself, I 
wished I was standing before my father, or perched 
on the high stool at the office, so be that I was only at 
home. | 
“We were soon standing down the channel with a 
spanking breeze. Not a kind word had the captain for | 
us now, though he plied them liberally to persuade us | 
onship-board. We did our best to learn, and show the 
men we were willing to work, in order to make the | 
easiest of it. At first they had treated us roughly 
enough, but as we fell into their ways, they grew kind- 
er; though, as we were surprised to find, we had to do. 
all their dirty jobs, bring their food, and obey them 
like slaves. We were comparatively happy, however, | 
in the forecastle. 


' | ba 
“On deck our lives were miserable. The captain 


used us like dogs, and so did his mate, who followed 
him in all things; only he was, if any thing, not so 


bad. The men themselves hated them both bitterly; | § 


but, for some reason, perhaps because we were boys, 
we were the chief objects of tyranny. 

“Tom Miles, in particular, the captain seemed to 
wreak his malice on, although Tom never answered 
him a word. He rope’s-ended him several times be- 
cause the binnacle-lamp burnt ili, or went out, when it 
was the bad oil that was to blame; and he would then 
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made the sail fast again after a fashion, and got down 
on deck, scarcely caring whether I went with him or 
not. 

“In the morning, when the other watch came on 
deck, the sea was fast going down, and there was a 
free sky to windward. The sails were soon all loosed 
again, and we were running large before the breeze that 
carried us into soft days and quiet nights, breathing 
with the warm western air. How beautiful that morn- 
ing was after the gale; and Miles would never see it 
nor rise from under that dark surface! I’ve seen, 
many & poor fellow go down in his hammock like a 
stone, but I never realized the thing as I did when he 
was taken from my very side who had come step by 
step with me from my father’s door. The men felt it 
more, because they had been often unkind to him; and 
no one looked up at that fore-to’gallant-sail without a 
shudder, or saying he hoped poor Tom had made a 
change for the better. 

“If their hearts smote them secretly, the whole 
went to add to the feeling against the captain, who, in- 
deed, since that night, seemed more possessed with a 
fiend than ever; and at last matters came to a head. 
He worked the crew without mercy at Lima; and kept 
all hands on, instead of watch and watch, after we had 
got into the bad weather on the homeward voyage, 





though that wag nothing like what it had been when 
we were outward-bound. 

“The men went aft all together to ask him for watch 
on watch, with Andeisen, the Norwegian, as spokes- 
man. He got angry in &@ moment; swore we were 
lazy ; and when Andersen replied somewhat boldly, he 
| called down the cabin hatchway to the steward for his 
| pistols, 
| “ ‘Mutiny !” shouted he; ‘mutiny!’ He and the 

mate took hold of the Norwegian, who flung the latter 
| down, and burst from the captain’s grasp. ‘The steward 
‘handed him his pistols, and the second mate having 
' appeared, he handcuffed Andersen by main force, the 


=| | men not having made up their minds to go all lengths. 


“*Go forward,’ said he to us, ‘or I’ll put you all in 
irons, and work the ship myself. I’ll make an exam- 


t |ple of him. I'll flog him when I’ve light to see his 
| | back within an inch of his life, I will. Forward with 


you, you rascals; you see I’m master!’ 

“About noon next day the mate called us all aft, and 
told us very gravely that the captain was nowhere to be 
; found. He had not been seen since the last night, when 
| the mate and he locked Andersen, ironed, into one of the 
| state-rooms in the cabin. He stated that the steward, 

who had sailed years with the captain, mentioned his 

having a habit of walking in his sleep. I was much 
| surprised when I found that Andersen had been in his 

hammock, as usual, and I thought it strange how the 
; mate did not pay attention to this. Perhaps he felt that 
| he was in the power of the crew, as he showed quite a 
| different way of going on after he succeeded to the cap- 
tain’s place, and seemed careful not to carry his author- 
ity too far. 

‘A mystery it is to this day, and will be to me till the 
last day, I suppose, how the captain came by his death, 
after all. No one doubted that he had fallen overboard ; 





keep him an hour aloft after the watch was gone below | captain was a strong man himself. The mate was with | for weakness, and the wind seemed to go through him, ' but the question was, whether any one had a hand in it. 


at night, till he was like to drop from the yard for want 
of sleep. 

“Miles and I were not in the same watch, and the 
captain hated to see us together; but when we did con-; 
trive to speak at meals, or on a Sunday, or for a short 
time at night, the poor fellow, with tears in his eyes, | 
would say, | 

“‘Tom, I’m glad, indeed, we didn’t take little Ned 
with us;’ and I thanked God we had not. 

“O how he would talk of the fields and woods, and 
say he had never noticed how sweet they were till now! 
Even the dull office and the cross attorney were beauti- 
fulin his eyes and mine also, although I cannot say I 
laid it all so much to the fault of the sea itself as he 
did. I had begun to take some pride in acquiring dex- 
terity, and but for the captain, should have been cheer- ' 
fulenough; but Miles, while he went on as well as he 
could meantime, detested all together, and cherished it 
a8 his dearest hope to get back to the land, and never | 
leave it more. His heart not being in it, this kept him 
always back, and he was the worse off for it. At other 
times a gloomy fit would come over him, and he would 
shake his head, and say, 

“I don’t think I shall ever see the land again; I feel 
a8 if that tyrant cowed my spirit so that I lose hope. 
The sea has got hold of me, Tom, and I know in my 
sleep that it'll keep me forever. Wasn’t it so pleasant, 
Tom, going out in the mornings through the fe 





© shoot the wild-ducks, or up to the old castle, 
trees were so full of rooks? It wasn’t so 
ld office, neither, after all.’ 
“However, long as the imprisonment seemed, and 
bad weather as we had across the Atlantic, in about 
Weeks we got into the gulf-stream, saw the coast 
of Cuba, and the blue peaks beyond it, and at length 
tan through the Gulf of Mexico into Mobile. We had 
little more of land than to see it, for the captain made 
us live on board, and let only one of us away at a time, 
= We should give him the slip. In a month we left 
bile with the same crew, for the long voyage round 
Cape Horn to Lima. 
t ‘The old system of ill-nsage began again, chiefly to 
om Miles at first, though I had my share of it, and 


him at least; and he took care to let all the sailors 
know that he had six pair of loaded pistols always at 
hand. One day, while we were still in the trade-winds, 
and the fine weather gave him nothing to vent his bile 
on, he got into one of his worst moods with Miles, 
watched him for a pretext, and whenever he had it, 
knocked him down, kicked him, and treated him so 
brutally that I was only held back by the cook from 
rushing aft and striking him. e 

“ ‘He'd flog you within an inch of your life,’ said one 
of the men; but I saw, as my poor friend came slowly 
forward, that the sailors all felt it, and only wanted a 
little more to make them turn upon the brute with a 
vengeance. There was an elderly man, a Norwegian, 
amongst the foremast-men, whom the captain hated 
too, though he was the best and most experienced sea- 
man in the brig. I observed him start when he saw 
Miles fall, and his dark eye glittered for a moment as 
if he would have sprung upon the captain. 

“IT remember it was soon after this that the rough 
Cape weather began to come; and when it did, we had 
a dreadful stormy time. For many weeks we had not 
adry stitch of clothes, and searce could get our food 
cooked. We got out of it at last, though; the royal 
masts were sent up, the to’gallant sails loosed and 
sheeted home, jib set, and the last reef of the topsails 
shaken out. We stood westward on a wind all that 
day, the sea going down round us with a long roll into 
the pale yellow sky, when we went below at eight bells 
of the first night watch, and we were glad to have seen 
the sun set once more. 

“When we came on deck inthe middle watch, how- 
ever, it was beginning to look black again to windward. 
The captain was standing at the hatch of the half-deck, 
where Miles and I had our hammocks slung then, 
when 1 came up the ladder alone. 

“ *Where’s Miles ?” said he to me, fiercely. 

“ ¢He’s very unwell, sir,’ said I, ‘and hasn’t been out 
of his hammock all day,’ 

“ «Call him up, d’ye hear?’ shouted the captain ; ‘call 
him up this moment; I won’t have no skulkers on 
board. I’ll doctor the lubber; call him up.’ 

“Miles put on his trousers, trembling with fear, and 





all on board began to murmur. But the 


' 


the sea in the distance. 


and furl the fore-to’gallant sail.’ 


till I heard his teeth chatter in his head. In a pala’ 
time the captain turned round from the weather-gun-| was a general horse-laugh amongst the men, which 


wale, where he had been watching the cloud gather, would have sounded brutal but for the character of the 
and looked for a moment at the compass. The squall’ jost captain. : 
was coming fast down upon us, sure enough, and a long | 


white line ran along the sky, above the black edge of knew had been at the wheel when the captain was stand- 


“I sprang into the weather shrouds; Miles lingered 


for a moment; the captain looked at him, and he fol- 
lowed me as: fast as he could. It was dark as pitch; 
the wind was upon us, like to blow one out of the rig- 
ging; and the sea had risen into mountains before the 
brig had time to rush on as she would. Her forecastle 
was washed clean at every pitch, and all who remained 
below were back on the poop. I was glad they had 
hauled the braces taut, so that the yard kept steady. 

“TI heard Miles’s breath behind me, and told him to 
go out on the starboard yard-arm ; for I could not see 
him, it was so dark, and he only heard me shouting at 
his ear. The vessel rolled so much, though slowly, 
that now one end of the yard, and now the other, was 
uppermost; and getting hold of the sail, 1 felt myself 
leaning out above the boiling sea far underneath. I 
had got my part of the sail fast, and held on, waiting 
for Miles with his, as I knew, by its not flapping, that 
he had mastered it. I thought he was long of coming 
into the mast again, however, and I leant down, straining 
my eyes to see if I could see his figure. 

“A horrible fear crept into my heart; it was in vain 
to look where there was no light to see him against; 
until one little faint patch of white came out for a 
moment on the sky, and I knew the yard-arm lifting 
against that would show me what he was doing. 

“It rose up slowly. 

“I thought that interval an age; but O, who can tell 
my pang when, as the yard-arm crossed that streak of 
light for an instant, I saw its dark end dare—bare as 
the sky itself; and the sail broke out anew, and flapped 
into the wind, as if he had just gone! 


“When the intelligence was given by the mate, there 


“*You can’t find him?’ said a Boston man, who I 


| ing where I saw him; ‘then I calc’late you’d better turn 


“ ‘Stand by, to let go the to’gallant halliards,’ cried! to and play skipper yourself, sir, for want of another.’ 
he to the men: ‘let go both; brace,round the yards; 
clew up the to’gallant sails. Go aloft, you two boys, 


“+That’s just it, I guess,” said another,; and the whole 
crew turned on their heels and went forward. 

“Nobody appeared to know more about the matter, 
however; the chief remark made was by the cook, who 
suggested that poor Tom’s ghost had brought him up in 
his dreams, and beckoned him over the side. I noticed 
that the Norwegian, Andersen, was more stern and si- 
lent than ever from that day. 

“When we got into port I left the hateful brig, and 
joined an English barque for Liverpool, where I felt 
myself another man. I was treated well, and began in 
reality to love the sea. 

“It was three years after Miles and Ned and I ran off; 
that I'saw my mother and little sister Bessie again, who 
was grown to be a sweet, pretty girl. But my poor fa- 
ther had been dead a year, and his last word almost 
had been, that he wished to have seen his son Thomas 
once more, and to have given him a blessing. 

“IT stood by his grave, and felt that grief is bitterer 
when the love you bore has been mixed with harsher 
feelings. I question if I should have felt such agony of 
heart if it had been even my mother instead of him. 
And Ned, my little quiet playfellow and bedfellow from 
childhood up, was gone for India, where he was to stay 
for years. I made my first voyage to Madras only to 
see him; but he was up the country, and the ship left 
without my seeing him. Ten years after I did see him, 
in his own house in Madras; but how changed he was 
from the boy that had parted from me! He was lying 
on a sofa, pale and weak with the heat, and didn’t 
know me when I came up the floor; though I knew 
him, and his very shape, for all he had grown to a man 
six feet tall. It was the last time, for a letter reached 
home before me that he was-dead.” 

The worthy captain stopped here, raised his sleeve to 








came on deck; but the poor lad could scarcely stand 


“Poor Tom Miles! It was with a heavy heart I 


hig-eye, and appeared to seeonnoitre the rigging. ‘She 
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lies pretty near her course, I think, Mr. Adams,”’said 
he. ‘How’s her head, steersman ?” 

“Sou’-west-by-south, sir,” answered the sailor. 

“This wind freshens her way a little, Mr, Adams. 
like to hear the Maria singing at her bows again.” 

“And how was it, captain,” I asked, “you came to 
follow the sea as a profession, after your first hard les- 
sons ?” 

“My mother and little Bessie tried to get me to for- 
swear the sea forever, and turn my hand to something 
on shore; and so I thought for a while. But, as poor 
Miles said, it’s hard for one to get rid of the sea’s hold 
when you’ve once been in it. I was almost spoiled for 
aught else. I got more and more restless after a while, 
in spite of all my mother and my sweet little sister could 
do to wean my thoughts. They saw what was going 
forward; and one night, while we were sitting together 
by the fire, my mother burst into tears, and said she 
supposed I must go. I pleased myself and them with 
the excuse of going to Madras and seeing Ned; and in- 
deed that at first was the main reason I had. So 1 
shipped once more; and here I am. From that time, 
slowly enough, no doubt, I’ve risen through mate to 
master, and at last to make something of my own. My 
mother, though she is an old woman, is still alive; and 
Bessie is grown a matron with five children, with the 
same sweet, cheerful face, notwithstanding, she ever 
had. I’ve resolved, however, on this being my last 
voyage, and if God carry me back, I think toend my 
days at their hearth. 


I 


NAPOLEON AND THE ENGLISH SAILOR 
BOY. 

In the year 1809 the French flotilla lay at Boulogne, 
waiting for an opportunity to make a descent upon the 
southern shores of England. Day after day Napoleon 
Bonaparte paced the beach, sweeping with his telescope 
the blue expanse of the channel, watching the appear- 
ance or disappearance of the English fleets that were 
cruising about to intercept his design. 

Among the Englishmen who were prisoners at Bou- 
logne was a sailor boy, who was permitted to ramble 
about the town and the seashore, it being reckoned im- 
possible for him to make his escape. 

One day, as he was wandering along the beach, gaz- 
ing sorrowfully across the waves towards the white 
cliffs of England, and thinking of his home among the 
green lanes of Kent, he saw an empty cask floating 
shorewards with the advancing tide. As soon as the 
depth of the water would permit he ran into the sea, 
seized the cask, shoved it to land, rolled it up the 
beach and hid itinacave. The thought of home had 
nerved his arm, and a bright idea had dawned upon 
him and filled his heart with hope. He resolved to 
form a boat out of the barrel. With his clasp-knife for 
nis only tool, he cut the cask in two. He then went to 
the wood that lined the shore, and brought down some 
willow twigs with which he bound the staves tightly 
together. During the time of his boat-building he had 
frequently to leave the cave to watch the coming and 
going of the sentinels. 

The sun was setting as he finished his labor. In the 
frail bark he had so rudely and rapidly constructed he 
was going to attempt to cross the channel, fearless 
alike of its swift currents and the storms that might 
arise. He returned to his lodging to eat his supper and 
wait till darkness should set in. 

Slowly with the impatient prisoner did the hours pass 
by; but the night came at last, and he set forth on his 
perilous undertaking. 

By a circuitous route he reached the cave. The wind 
was moaning along the sea, telling of a coming storm, 
and not one star glimmered in the sky. 

“This is the darkest night I ever saw,” said the sail- 
or lad to himself, “but so much the better for me;” 
and down he went towards the water, bearing his baat 
on his back. 

But his hopes were to be disappointed. As he was 
about to launch it, the sharp cry of “qui vive?” rang in 
his ear, and instantly the bayonet of a sentinel was 
pointed at his breast. He was taken to the encamp- 
ment, placed in irons, and a guard set over him. 

On the following morning, when Napoleon was, as 
usual, pacing the beach, he was informed of the at- 
tempted escape of the lad, and*the means he had em- 
ployed. 

‘*Let the boy and his boat be brought before me,” he 
said. The order was speedily obeyed. When Napo- 
leon beheld the twig-bound half-barrel and the youthb- 
ful form of the sailor, he turned to the prisoner, and 
said, in a tone devoid of anger, for he admired the dar- 
ing of the lad, 





“Did you mean to cross the channel in such a thing 
Why, I would 
not have ventured one of my gun-boats a mile from 


as that? And last night, of all nights! 


shore! ButIsee how it is.” Napoleon looked com- 


passionately at the prisoner who stood before him, with 
a countenance in which boldness devoid of impudence 
You have a sweet- 


was displayed. “I see how it is. 
heart over yonder, and you long to see her.” 
“No, sire, I have no sweetheart.” 
“No sweetheart! 
sweetheart!” 


“I have a mother, sire, whom I have not seen for 


years, and whom I weary to see.” 

“And thou shalt see her, my brave boy. 
ble mother she must be to have reared so gallant ason! 
You shall be landed in England to-night. 


home after you are put on shore. Farewell.” 


As the grateful boy bowed his thanks and walked 
away, Napoleon turned to one of his aid-de-camps, and 
said, “I wish I had a thousand men with hearts like 


that boy !” 


Bonaparte was as good as his promise. That very 
day he dispatched a vessel bearing a flag of truce, which 
landed the lad at Hastings, in the neighborhood of 


which was his mother’s home, 


It is not necessary to tell of the meeting of mother 
and son; how they prayed their silent prayers of 
thankfulness; how they laid their heads on each other’s 


shoulders and wept for very joy. 


The sailor lad rejoined the navy, Many and many a 


What! a young sailor without a 


A right no- 


Take this,” 
handing him a coin of gold; ‘it will pay your expenses 


sternest of his necessities never could force him to part 
with the gift of the great Napoleon. : 
“Honor thy parents.” The love of the lad for his 
mother had served in his hour of need, and had be- 
stowed upon him its promised blessing. 


—_—_—___+o+ —______ 


THE OLD SHEPHERD’S DOG. 
The old shepherd's dog, like his master, was gray, 
His teeth all departed, and feeble his tongue; 
Yet where'er Cor™ went..he was followed by Tray; 
Thus happy through life did they hobble along. 
When, fatigued. on the grass the shepherd would lie 
For a nap in the sun. ‘midst his slumbers so. sweet, 
His faithful companion crawled constantly nigh, 
Placed his head on his lap, or lay down at his feet. 


When winter was heard on the hill and the plain, 

When torrents descended, and cold was the wind, 
If Corin went forth ‘mid the tempest and rain, 

Tray scorned to be left in the chimney behind. 
At length in the straw Tray made his last bed. 

For vain against death is the stoutest endeavor; 
To lick Corin’s hand he reared up his weak head, 

Then fell back, closed his eyes, and ah, closed them for ever! 
Not long after Tray did the shepherd remain, 

Who oft o'er his grave with true sorrow would bend; 
And when dying thus feebly was heard the poor swain: 

“O, bury me, neighbors, beside my old friend.” 

Wo corr. 


THE ORPHAN. 


“Well, what do you want now ?” and Mrs. Cummings 
glanced impatiently from the flaky pie-crust she was 
rolling out, to the eager, earnest face of a girl of twelve 
years, whose dark eyes filled with tears at the unprom- 
ising prospect for her request. 
“Please, Mrs. Cummings, may I—ifI work hard all 
the rest of the time—will you let me go to school this 
winter? O, please do! I'll do any thing for you in the 
world if you only will. I will get dismissed every day, 
and work all night to make it up;” and the applicant 
suddenly stopped, awed by the frown on her mistress’ 
what are 


face. 
“Good gracious! is the child crazy? Why, 
you thinking of? What do you suppose T took you 
from the poor-house for? To go to school and do noth- 
ing? I have no intention of boarding and clothing you 
beside waiting on ~ all wjnter, Ican tell you. You 
don’t earn your salt as it is. I suppose Mr. Grey put 
that idea into your head. He’d better mind his own af- 
fairs, and let mine alone; to think of your going to 
school! I wantyou to remember that you’re nothing but 
a poor-house brat. Schools were not made for such as 
you. Not another word,” she added, as she perceived 
the child about to urge her plea. “Go to your washing, 
and see that you don’t trouble me again with such non- 
sense, or you'll catch it.” 
Lucy Wade went back to the kitchen, and bent over 
the wash-tab with a dull pain at her heart and a hope- 
less, weary look injthe overflowing eyes. 
Two years before, Mrs. Cummings took Lucy Wade 
from the county poor-house—where her mother, a poor 
widow, had died a victim to the seamstress’ needle— 
and in the extreme kindness of her heart had scantily 
clothed and grudgingly fed the child for the slight con- 
sideration of her labor, which comprised all the drudg- 
ery fora family consisting of Mr. Cummings, his wife, 
and twelve boarders; no light task, with Mrs. Cum- 
mings’ ever-ready hand to administer a blow for some 
real or fancied neglect of duty; or, at best, a wear 
round of hard labor, with bitter reproofs as a reward, 
from grey dawn till bedtime. 
Thanksgivings were usually like other days to Lucy, 
with the exception of bringing more work, with none of 
the childish pleasures clustering around the holidays; 
but this thanksgiving had brought a blessing to the or- 
phan—a cousin of. Mrs. Cummings, living some thirty 
miles from the little village where Mr. C. kept tor sale 
“every thing needful in a family,” from tea, sugar and 
selt, to pins, needles and thread. 
A quiet, unobservant woman was Mrs. Grover, yet 
she comprehended the desolate servitude of Lucy’s sit- 
uation, and by a few kind words completely won the 
child’s heart, and fathomed her one great desire to at- 
tend the district school for the ensuing winter. 
Possessed of a strong, grasping intellect, such knowl- 
edge as she had gained from her scanty stock of books, 
carefully read by stealth, had fanned the thirsting to 
search deeper into the mine of intellectual wealth, to a 
fiercely burning flame. 
Mr. Grey, the village teacher, noting the intelligent 
countenance of the pauper child, had, unknown to her, 
asked Mrs. Cummings to send her to school; but the 
reception of a crusty refusal, accompanied by an inti- 
mation that people would do well to mind their own 
business, cooled his ardor, and he concluded that the 
plan was not possible. 
But Mrs. Grover, sympathizing with her plans, with 
all the feeling of her great, motherly heart, before she 
left for her home encouraged her to ask the boon, her 
only hope, which we have seen was refused, and with 
gasping sobs Lucy washed and wrung until the last 
sheet hung upon the line in the back yard. Then the 
floors were to be washed, and witha fresh gush of 
tears she knelt to her task in the dim evening twilight. 
“What! isn’t that floor done yet? And here I have 
the supper all over with, and all ready for you to clear 
off the table! O ho! crying are you? Sulking, I sup- 
»0se, because I wouldn’t let you have your own way. 
Pi cure you of that. I'll clear off the table and nota 
mouthful of supper do you get to night;” and away 
went the dame to execute her threat, while Lucy pre- 
pared to wash the huge pile of dishes hastily accumu- 
lated in the capacious sink. But at last the work was 
done for the night, and supperless Lucy slowly climbed 
to her little garret, and sat down on the straw bed with 
a resolute compression of the little mouth that betok- 
ened some firm decision of the childish mind. 
“I can try,” at length she muttered. “If 1 can only 
get away from here, 1’ll go to Mrs. Grover, and I know 
she will take me. I guess I could find the way there. 
I heard her tell Mrs. Cummings that it was only two 
miles from Freetown, and the road by the store leads 
to Freetown. It snows dreadfully now, but it will cover 
my steps ;” and springing to her feet with alacrity, she 
commenced collecting her possessions. 
The task was soon completed; a few articles of cloth- 
ing, and the precious books—only three in number— 
were soon tied into a moderate sized package; then, 
donning an old hood and shawl, she seated herself in 
the darkness, the bit of tallow candle having burnt out 
before, to watch the approach of morning. 
Twelve, one, and two tolled slowly out from the old 
clock below; then the child stole softly away, and the 
snow, With rapid kindness, covered all traces of her 
flight. 
Once she paused and looked back to the house she 
had just left, terrified by the gloom and stillness around 
her; but a moment’s reflection, and she resolutely kept 
on her way. 
With the first ray of . came the discovery of her 
absence, but Lucy was far beyonu the reach of Mrs. 
Cummings’ wrath. 
Mr. Cummings, an easy, good-natured person, well 
pleased that his wife had lost the opportunity of ever 
again heaping abuse upon the head of the child he had 
so often pitied, and perhaps with a slight inkling of her 
destination, searched the village with great zeal, and to 
satisfy his wife, made a pretence of inquiring on the dif- 
ferent roads leading into the country, but all proved 
fruitless, and Lucy Wade was soon forgotten. 
Mrs. Cummings procured another servant, and in the 
multiplicity of her cares never bestowed a thought on 
the poor pauper she had been instrumental in sending 
“adrift on the wide wide world.” 
The morning sun found Lucy many miles from the 











time afterwards, when disabled for service, was he 


sorely stressed by want; often was his clothing scanty buoyed up the weary limbs, and she went on with un- 
and his head without a shelter. But the strongest and‘ slackened pace through the untrodden snow. 


village, but the thought of Mrs. Grover’s welcome 


“Hullo, my little girl! Want ter ride ?” hailed a stout 
countryman. ‘Whoa, ponies!” and he drew up with a 
jerk. “How far yergoin’? TuFreetown? Gosh! but 
yer spunky tutry tu walk it. Wal, I’m goin’ tu avithin 

bout three miles of thar, and yer welcome tu ride ;” 
and ised for breath, while she steppéd thankfully 
into the old fashioned h. 

With a “g'up, ponies,” the horses started, and he re- 
sumed his conversation. 

“It’s goin’ ter be a mortal bad day afore the sun sets, 

as sure’s my name’s Tobias Williams. I’m feared ye'll 
snow under afore ye git tu Freetown. Air ye goin’ 
thar tu work ?” looking at the bundle, “or hey ye got 
friends thar? Whar did ye start from this mornin’ ?” 
and numerous other questions, all of which his com- 
panion skilfully evaded, not daring to trust the secret 
ne her escape with a stranger, and he relapsed into si- 
ence. 

On, on thé horses slowly trotted, leaving miles be- 
tween Lucy and her late home, and as swiftly lessen- 
ng the distance to the “land of promise,” until Mr. 
Williams, stopping at a cross-road, said : 

“Wal, I’m goin’ ter turn off here. Yer now only three 
miles from Freetown, and if yer spry, ye can git thar 
afore the snow gits very deep; bnt yer’d best hurry up, 
*cause it blows awfully.” And after pausing once more 
to tell her “to stop intera house an 
cold,” the horses trotted slowly away, and Lucy 
pledded on through the blinding storm. 


Grover’s farm.” 


shorter with each lagging step. 


knee. 


zied resolve not to yicld to the conqueror. 


mantle; a fact which Squire Grover greatly lamented 
as he stood on the stoop, gazing off on the road. 


might jest as well built it down the road! 


the stormy twilight. 
the stove. 
kitchen door wide enough to thrust his head into th 
warm, cozy room. 
aud there’s something coming up the road. Can it b 


“Tain’t Watch; he’s ’sleep unde 


such a storm, to borrow something ?” 
“Why, Nathan, it’s a child—a girl!” and, as sh 


they had wings,” ran wildly down through the hig 


him. 
“Who is it?” she anxiously inquired, as he entere 


chintz-covered lounge. 
death. I think there's a little life left in her. 


take off her clothes, while I warm the blankets. 
what is it?” he add 


Yo 


ment. 


Cousin Jane’s. Poor thing! 


she thought of the suffering this child must have see 
in her short lifetime. 


tle graveyard at Freetown. 


laxed and consciousness slowly returned. 
Kindly the farmer and his wife listened to the sa 


stay. 


and-by. O, 1 can’t go back! 
the child shuddered. 
“Never fear, child,” and Mrs. Grover laid her han 


to keep her, as she ran away from Jane; but”— 
“Jane be hanged!” and ’Squire Grover’s rough han 


more. If 


their heavenly home!” and his voice died away in 
husky whisper. 
rest, at least, from all her sorrow and slavery. 





For the Companion. 
“DAUGHTER OF THE HOSPITAL.” 


most important personage about the premises. 
Rather young, too,’ for-a ward patient in our ne 
City Hospital. 


names that spring spontaneously from mother-hearts. 


poor little dear.” 





motherless baby as she soon must be.” 


warm, if she got 


After a seeming eternity to the worn traveller, the 
unassuming village of* Freetown was reached; and 
with aching, half-frozen limbs, she approached a small, 
pleasant-looking house, to inquire “the way to Mrs. 


The woman who opened the door gave the required 
direction in a short, unsatisfactory manner—so curtly, 
indeed, that Lucy feared to ask the trifling favor of be- 
ing allowed to step in and warm her benumbed limbs. 
After thanking the woman, she hurried on as fast as 
her failing strength would let her, the journey growing 


Sometimes, exhausted and: benumbed, she would sink 
heavily into the snow, and lying motionless, drowsily 
murmur broken prayers for help, intermingled with 
memories of her babyhood, her bewildered mind lead- 
ing her back to the happygpours spent on her mother’s 


Then, partially awaking from her insane dream, she 
would stagger to her feet and reel onward, with a fren- 


On the top of a steep hill stood ’Squire Grover’s 
house, and the long lane winding down Ww the road was 
filled with the driving snow, and the fences and arched 
gateways were rapidly disappearing under the white 


“Now, if anybody wanted to go through that lane, 
how could they do it unless they had wings? What a 
fool I was, to pike this house away up here, when 1 
What's 
that ?” exclaimed he, staring at a black speck, flounder- 
ing through the white mist, and barely discernible in 


I say, wife, come here,” and he opened the 
“Your eyes are better’n mine, 


possible that Parker’s sent one of’ his children here in 


spoke, the figure tossed its arms up into the air and 
pitched heavily forward; while Nathan Grover, forget- 
ting that “a body couldn’t go through that lane uniess 


snuw-banks, clambered over the huge gate, and, raising 
the senseless form in his arms, made his way slowly 
back to the door Mrs. Grover was holding open for 


the kitchen and ceposited his burden on the wide, 
“I don’t know. Some poor child, ’most frozen to 


Why, 
ed, as Mrs. Grover, removing the 
icy hood, suddenly uttered an exclamation of astonish- 


“Nathan, it’s that poor child thatI told you I saw at 
What a thing it is to be 
parentiess and homeless!” and she applied herself to 
her task, silently raining tears upon the white face, as 


“O, Nathan! l’d rather our Jamie should lie where 
he is, than have lived to be cast on the world as this 
child. When we see so much misery, we should be 
thankful that he is so happy!” and sobs choked the 
mother, as she thought of the only one lying in the lit- 


After hours of anxious watching, the rigid form re- 


story of her escape, ended by pleading to be allowed to 


“I didn’t want to always have to work, and be scold- 
ed so, and I wanted to go to school a little—just a little 
—so that I could teach school, as Miss Hart does, by- 
She will kill me!” and 


on the child’s head. “Nathan, I know it’s not right 


passed over hjs eyes. ‘We've no one to care for now, 
since little Jamie’s gone, and we’ve enough for one 
we haven’t, we can work the harder 
*Twould be a sin before God to turn her out of doors. 
Besides, if we were dead, and could look down, and see 
our littie Jamie, had he lived, begging for a home, we 
should feel as her parents do, looking on us now trom 


The orphan had reached her “haven of rest” at last— 


A very midget she was, to be sure, and then so waxen 
were her small features, so doll-like in proportion, so 
delicately moulded the tiny hands and feet, so abundant 
the glossy hair, and so full of slumbering life the bright 
eyes, now softly nestling beneath the blue-veined lids, or 
wistfully looking forth upon the world, so new and 
strange! Yet tify as she was, and utterly helpless in 
her baby beauty, every one seemed to think her the 


Poor" little dreamer, though stout! 
hearts and loving hands have pledged to thee all that | 
thought can suggest or love bestow, thou wilt never 
know a mother’s love, never hear from her lips pet 


“We call her the daughter of the Hdspital,” said the 
genial and courteous superintendent. ‘She shall never | 
suffer for want of attention while here,” and looking 
tenderly at her with his friendly eyes, “she’s a pet, too, 


“Yes, indeed,” added his daughter, in whose arms 
the tiny creature lay, softly dozing away the hours; “it 
seems now as if we could not do without her, poor,' paces beyond before he could pull up. 


ee 
————$———— 


The story is soon told. A few weeks since, a respec. 
table and worthy woman, the wife of a mechanic in Bos. 
ton, was very seriously burned through careless use of 
kerosene, and was taken immediately'to the City Hos- 
pital. There the little one first saw the light. The 
mother remains unconscious. Her case is considereg 
hopeless, She has never known or called for her child, 
So the little waif has been adopted by those having 
charge of the institution. A fund freely provided by 
physicians and nurses supplies all the necessary de- 
mands of wardrobe and other comforts, and the name 
she bears will be a perpetual and grateful memorial of 
the kind hearts so lavish of their love and good works, 
We looked again upon the baby, so pure, so sweet 
and fair, and thought of the sparrows, and of the ever. 
loving Father who hath such great and tender pity for 
all His helpless ones. “Blessed are all they who put 
their trust in Him.” F.P.C, 














HOW THE WILD BULL DIED. 
Formerly, over the vast flower-carpeted prairies of 
Texas the only wild cattle that roamed were the buf. 
falo. Now some of the settlers have immense herds of 
domestic cattle, and count them by thousands. 

Where so many animals wander at will, being only 
herded twice/a year, for the purpose of marking and 
branding the calves, some of them stray away. These 
“strays” are as wild as any other game in the forest, 
and as much the property of any hunter who can kil} 
them as the deer are. 

In my wanderings asa hunter many years since in 
Texas, I killed scores of these wild bulls and cows, 

As a rule, like most other wild beasts, they fly from 
man. They never show any fight unless wounded, but 
then they turn upon the hunter and fight fiercely, It 
is no child’s play to find oneself inthe presence of g 
wounded wild bull with an empty gun. 

Sometimes the wild-cattle hunter is accompanied by 
dogs which have been trained to this kind of chase, 
He more often goes alone, with rifle in hand and 
hunting-knife in his belt. He must go at daybreak, as 
then he will find his game upon the edge of the prairie 
or in the more open parts of the forest. 

The sun had not risen, when one morning I mounted 
my horse to go in search of wild cattle, a herd of which 
I knew frequented a little prairie glade in the forest 
about four miles from where { lived. I had designed 
arriving there before daybreak, but overslept myself, 
so that, before I had gone half the distance to the glade, 
the sun was tinting the dew-drops as they hung upon 
the twigs, making them glitter like diamonds. 

I hurried through the forest, but as I feared, the herd 
had left the glade before I reached it, though they had 
recently been there, as their strong bovine scent and 
fresh “sign” attested. 

Dismounting and fastening my horse to a strong 
branch, I followed their tracks, pushing on at a rate to 
overtake them. 

Ihad traversed at least two miles before I got a 
glimpse of one or two old bulls who brought up the 
rear, but I did not want bull-beef; and now I had to use 
the greatest caution, so as to get upon the outside of the 
herd, where I could select a fat cow, and yet not be dis- 
covered by the bulls in the rear, till I had got my shot. 
Heeding the direction of the wind, I made a detour 
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for a dense cane-brake at no great distance, and once 
buried in that, I knew that my chance of meat for that 
day was a slim one. 

I soon gained position, and closing in, picked out s 
fat three or four years old cow, and shot her; then, 
sheltered behind a large tree, I loaded hurriedly, hop- 
ing to get a shot at one of the rear guard or some strag- 
gler. 

The bushes were crushed down and the stout saplings 
bent by the fierce rush of the terrified herd as, helter 
skelter, they gallopped by,whilst I forced down my rifle 
bullet. By the time I had capped my weapon the whole 
herd had passed save one old red bull, who wasn’t yet 
quite opposite me. 

I strained my ears to catch any sounds of rending 
bushes or crackling sticks behind this old fellow, but 
failed to detect any. So, when he came fairly broad- 
side to me, I aimed at his shoulder high up, and pulled 
the trigger, hoping to break the top of the blade-bones, 
which would have brought him down in his track. The 
ball, though fairly planted, must have glanced, for after 
a heavy stumble, he recovered himself, and stopping, 
glared round to charge his enemy. 

Keeping under the cover of the friendly tree-trunk, | 
reloaded, taking care to make as little noise as possible. 

After looking savagely around without discovering 
his assailant, he started after the herd. As he turned 
nearly broadside to me, Iagain sighted quickly, and 
fired. I afterwards found that this bullet had entered 
far behind the shoulder, and had ranged forward; & 
shot which might have proved fatal in an hour or two, 
but which did nothing more now than make him s8v- 
age, and he turned deliberately to hunt me out. 

The woods here were quite open, and the tree behind 
which I was concealed was too large for me to climb, 
so large I could not grasp it with my arms. Covering 
myself with the huge trunk, which I kept carefully be 
tween myself and the bull, I backed, while loading ™Y 
rifle, towards some smaller trees, one of which I hoped 
to be able to climb in case of necessity. 

In the days when this adventure occurred it was 10 
easy task to load a hunting rifle in a hurry ; for the ball, 
with its patch, required some strength, and often needed 
even a small mallet to start it fairly into the muzzle of 
the barrel, and could not be dropped down so easily % 
the expanding bullets of the present day. It was with 
some uneasiness, then, that when about half-way we 
tween the tree I had left and those I was trying to reach, 
with my gun unloaded, the bullet still being just inside 
the muzzle, I saw that the bull had discovered mé. 

I might perhaps gain the trees by dropping my §™ 
before he could reach me. I knew I should have 
time to climb one, for the wounded beast would nail me 
to the tree with his horns. Still I might dodge him,® 
dropping my gun, I took to my heels like a race-hor® 

I was bat just in time. As I swung myself round * 
tree the bull passed me—almost brushed me—with 
sh of a steam-engine, his charge carrying him sot 
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| “Try that again,” I muttered, as I drew a long 


as fast as I could run, for the wild cattle were making , 
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and ® stout hunting-knife. He was eager enough to 
take me at my word. Tossing his head savagely and 
throwing the froth from his mouth, he lowered his 
head and charged again. Holding my broad sombrero 
in my left hand and my long hunting-knife in the other, 
stood out about three steps from the tree, and awaited 
yjgattack. Just as his hot breath was in my face, and 
pis red eyes—teyes flaming with rage—were close at me, 
I jumped aside, and dashing my broad-brimmed hat in 
his face, I lunged full at his side, behind the shoulder, 
sith the knife. Fortunately, missing any bone, the 
sharp long blade pierced his heart, and as he rolled 
headlong, I recovered my faithful weapon. 

So the wild bull died. After picking up my gun and 
fnishing the operation of loading it, I sought my horse, 
and then the house, from which a wagon, with a couple 
of negroes, was soon despatched to bring in the wild 
cow and the hide of the old patriarch of the herd. 


The incident was too common and every-day an affair | 
then for me to think any thing about it; but now, as I 





pon ae Have you brought any money with 
‘ou ?” 

- Stilling, much overcome, answered, “No I have no 
money.” 

Mr] R—— looked at him with surprise, and at length 
said, “I see how it is; God has sent me to help you.” 
He immediately left the room, and returned with forty 
dollars in gold. 

Stilling threw himself on the floor and thanked God 
with tears. He then went to the college and paid his 
fee as well as the best. His whole college life was one 
series of just such circumstances. He was often in 
want of money, but he never asked man for it; for he 
had no man to ask, and it always came when he needed 
it. Was he authorized to enter a course of study with 
such expectations? The leadings of Providence were 
such that he had not a shadow of doubt that it was his 
duty to enter on this course of study; he prayed fer- 
| vently for Divine guidance and felt that he had it; he 
availed himself of every lawful means for the supply of 

his wants, and when he had no means of his own, he 
asked help of God, and never failed to receive what he 
asked for. He became one of the most successful phy- 
| sicians, and one of the greatest benefactors of the poor 
| the world had ever seen. He restored sight during his 
| life to nearly five thousand people, most of whom were 
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jook back at the life I passed in those green old woods, 
thave thought that those who have never had the op- 
portunity to roam them might like to know how often a 
hunter has to depend upon a keen eye, quick foot, and 
srong hand. 





For the Companion. 
NOT A LADY. 

Gertrude came to my room to say that a “person” 
was wishing to see me. 

“A lady or gentleman ?” 

“A woman.” 

“Then why did you not say at once that a lady was 
waiting for me ?” 

Gertrude gave a little shrug of the shoulders. “Be- 
cause I am sure she is not a lady.” 

Ifound in the parlor a stylish-looking woman, very 
degantly and fashionably dressed, of free and suffi- 
ciently agreeable manners, and altogether such a per- 
son as one would suppose would attract the admiration 
ofa child of Gertrude’s age. A little conversation soon 
convinced me that Gertrude was right in her decision 
that the stranger was no lady in the truest sense of the 
word; and I was curious to discover how a child of 
ten years could have decided so accurately in regard to 
her from the little glimpse she had caught of the stran- 
ger upon the landing of the stairs. 

When the stranger had left the house I asked Ger- 
trade what made her think that beautiful woman was 
not a lady. . 

“Because while she stood in the hall she raised her 
vail and spat upon the carpet,” was the prompt reply. 

Young persons, who are forming life habits, should 
be especially careful to cultivate only such as will pro- 
claim them everywhere ladies and gentlemen. Remem- 
ber the old and expressive proverb,— 

“Straws tell which way the wind blows.” 








EDUCATED BY PROVIDENCE. 

Henry Young Stilling was an eminent physician in 
the service of the Grand Duke of Baden. He died in 
the year 1812, and was consequently well known to 
many persons now living. His career was an extrdor- 
dinary one. In youth, Stilling was extremely poor, 
destitute of the common comforts and necessaries of 
life. After a long season of anxiety and prayer, he 
felt satisfied that it was the will of God that he should 
go toa university and prepare himself for the medical 
profession. He did not at first make choice of a uni- 
versity, but waited for an intimation from his Heavenly 
Father; for as he intended to study simply from faith, 
he would not follow his own will in any thing. Three 
weeks after he had come to this determination, a friend 
asked him where he intended to go. He replied he did 
not know. 

“0,” said she, “our neighbor, Mr. T——, is going to 
Strasburg, to spend the winter there; go with him.” 

This touched Stilling’s heart; he felt that this was 
the intimation he had waited for. Meanwhile, Mr. T—— 
himself entered the room, and was heartily pleased with 
the proposition. The whole of his welfare now depend- 
ed on his becoming a physician, and for this a thousand 
dollars at least were requisite, of which he could not tell 
in the whole world how to raise a hundred. Henever 
theless fixed his confidence firmly on God, and reasoned 
as follows: God begins nothing without terminating it 
gloriously ; now it is most certainly true that He alone 

as ordered my present circumstances entirely without 
co-operation. Consequently it is almost certainly true 
that He will accomplish every thing regarding me ina 
manner worthy of Himself. He smilingly said to his 
friends, who were poor as himself, ‘I wonder from what 
quarter my Heavenly Father will provide me with 
money.” When they expressed anxiety he said, ‘““Be- 
lieve assuredly that He who was able to feed a thou- 
sand people with a little bread lives still, and to Him I 
commit myself. He will certainly find out means. Do 
hot be anxious; the Lord will provide.” 

Forty-six dollars was all he could raise for his jour- 
hey. He met unavoidable delay on the way, and while 
in Frankfort, three days’ ride from Strasburg, he had 
bautasingle dollar left. He said none of it to any 
one, but waited for the assistance of his Heavenly 
Father. As he was walking the street and praying in- 
Wardly to God, he met Mr. L——, a merchant from the 
Place of his residence, who says to him,— 

“Stilling, what brought you here ?” 

“I'm going to Strasburg to study medicine.” 

- here do you get your money to study with ?” 

T have a rich Father in heaven.” 

Mr. L—- looked at him steadily, and inquired, 

“How much money have you on hand ?” 

~One dollar,” said Stilling. 

So,” said Mr. L——. “Well, I’m one of your Fa- 
ther’s stewards,” and handed him thirty-three dollars. 

Stilling felt warm tears in his eyes; said he, “I am 
a Tich enough. I want no more.” ; 

\ he first trial made him so courageous that he no 
po a nasa that God would help him through 
ing. . 

He had been but a short time in Strasburg, when his 

ay dollars had again been reduced to one, on 
: ust 


very poor, and unable to render him any pecuniary 
r 


which of them had risen earliest that morning. 
didn’t get up till seven.” 


tle puzzled when his younger brother’s eyes flashed as 
he replied, (they were both just learning to count,) 


you did, didn’t I, father ?” 


decide which of the two got up most? 


eward.— Home Magazine. 
—_—__ — +o 
EARLY RISERS. 
We heard two small boys disputing the other day 


“I got up at five o’clock,” said one of them, “and you 


He evidently thought himself ahead, but looked a lit- 


“Well, seven is more than five. I got up more than 


Will our young readers of four and six years of age 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH?P 


**Mother, how still the baby lies! 
I cannot hear his breath; 

I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 


“My little work I thought to bring, 
And sat down by his bed, 

And pleasantly [ tried to sing— 
They hushed me—he is dead. 


“They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now; 

That God will bless him in the skies— 
O, mother, tell me how?” 


“Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here— 
A withered worm, you thought? 


“IT told you the Almighty power 
Could break the withered shell, 

And show you, in a future hour, 
Something would please you well. 


“Look at the chrysalis, my love— 
An empty shell it lies; 

Now raise your wandering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies!" 


“O, yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold! 

And see! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentle hold. 


“O, mother, now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 

On golden wings to range,— 


“How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give Aim wings, 
Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things!" 
Mrs. GILMAN. 





For the Companion. 
JAMIE. 

A very wise man once said, ‘‘He that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city.” Now while the 
war was in progress, and troops were constantly going 
out to meet the foe, a small lad said he “did hope the 
war would last until he grew up, so that he too could 
fight the rebels.” 

“But,” answered his mother, “there is an enemy, a 
pretty stout one too, which my little son must meet 
every day of his life, and unless he learns to conquer 
this foe he can never be a wise man.” 

Jamie looked up inquiringly. 

“The monster, self-will,” replied his mother, “must 
first be governed, than we can look after other foes.” 

There was occasion not long since to remember this 
conversation. The stout little fellow, now ten years 
old, was to be my mainstay at the house for two days, 
for his parents had gone away and left me in his spe- 
cial care; me, his sedate aunty, and three little ones be- 
sides—his baby sister, “‘little Bit,” and her six and four 
years old brothers. Very honest, at the time, was his 
promise to be attentive and obedient. Alas, that 
“great monster self-will” stood ready to make him 
break it. 

All went on smoothly enough about the house for a 
time, but by-and-by a little coal was needed, and Jamie 
was politely asked to get it. The small man was en- 
grossed in a lively story and did not notice aunty’s 
request. Once, twice, nay, thrice, she said,— 

“Please get some coal, Jamie.” 

“The fire, Jamie.” 

“The fire will soon go out, Jamie.” 

At the last call, away went his book across the room, 
his eyes snapped, his museles twitched, and worse than 
all, from out the lad’s mouth came these words :— 

“Can't you wait till I’m ready 2?” 

He then strode away to the coal-bin, and such a vig- 





account he began to pray very earnestly. 
rehege one morning, his rootn-mase, Mr. T——, says to} 
im, “Stilling, I believe you did not bring much money | 


with you,” and offered him thirty dollars in gold, which | 
be gladly accepted, as in answer to his prayers. Ina) 
Morths after this the time arrived when he must 
4 the lecturers’ fee, or have his name struck from the | 
ea of students. The money was to be paid by six | 
— on Thursday evening. Thursday morning | 
pe €,and he had no money and no means of getting | 
the, - The day was et in prayer. Five o’clock in| 
; ph came, and.yet there was no money. His | 
— a4 almost to fail. He broke out in a perspira- } 
* ‘. is face was wet with tears. Some one knocked | 
the © door. “Come in,” said he. It was Mr. R—, 
rd pentieman of whom he rented the room. 
called,” 
“Than 
k you,” says Stilling. “I like it ve 
Says Mr. R—, “[ thought I would as 


much.” 





orous raking and rattling of coals as there was for a 
few minutes. But it was too late; the fire had gone out, 
and match and shavings must again be resorted to. 

Meanwhile “Bit” had become cold and cross, and the 
other little ones fretted for their lunch. 

If an errand was necessary, and Master Jamie was 
urged by aunty to hurry on his way to the store, he 


ed, but this great fault—his desire to be his own mas- 

ter and to do as he pleases—makes him disagreeable, 

and you never know when you speak just how he'll 

take it. 

This “self-will” always intrudes itself, and every 

thing must yield to its behests. He “hates to give up,” 

and if the whole truth must be told, I think he can 

hardly forgive his mother for “not being born all 

grown up,” and beyond the reach of her discipline. I 

sometimes wonder if other boys feel so; if they, too, 

forget that real manliness submits gracefully to higher 

and wiser authority, and that it is really more noble to 

yield a prompt obedience, than to linger and delay un- 

til their friends are wearied out. 

Did these little lads ever read in the life of Christ 

that He was slow, when a child, to render a cheerful 

obedience to His parents? Does it not say “He was 

subject unto them,” endeavoring ever to show affection | 
and respect. 

I feel sure that when Jamie reads this and thinks 
over the matter, if he thinks seriously, it will be 
likely to be of some service. But few lads have as 
careful training as Jamie. His dear mother’s line upon 
line are golden seeds continually dropped into his 
young heart, and if he is careful to root out this ugly 
self-will, we shall by-and-by, by the blessing of God, 
have a useful and a good man among us. 
f His AuNTY. 











AYER’S PILLS. 


Are you sick, feeble and complaining? Are you out of order 
with your system deranged and your feelings uncomfortable? 
These symptoms are often the prelude to serious illness. Some fit 
of sickness is creeping upon you, and should be averted by a 
timely use of the right remedy. Take Ayer's Pills, and cleanse 
out the disordered humors—purify the blood, and let the fluids 
move on unobstructed in health again. They stimulate the func- 
tions of the body into vigorous actiy icy, purify the system from the 
obstructions which make ease. A cold settles somewhere in 
the body, and deranges its natural functions. These, if not re- 
lieved, react upon themselves and the surrounding organs, pro- 
ducing general aggravation, suftering and derangement. While in 
this condition, take Ayer's Pills, and see how directly they restore 
the natural action of the system, and with it the buoyant feeling of 
health again. What is true and so apparent in this trivial and 
common complaint is also true in many of the deep seated and 
dangerous distempers. The same purgative effect expels them. 

Caused by similar obstructions and derangements of the natural 

functions of the ly, they are rapidly and many of them sureiy 

cured by the same means. None who know the virtue of these 

Pills will neglect to employ them when suffering from the disorders 

they cure, such as Headache, Foul Stomach, Dysentery, Bilious 

Complaints, Indigestion, Derangement of the Liver, Costiveness, 

Constipation, Heartburn, Kheumatism, Dropsy, Worms and Sup- 

pression, when taken in large doses. 

They are Sugar Coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
easily, and they are surely the best purgative medicine yet dis- 
covered. 

AYER’S AGUE CURE, 

For the speedy and certain Cure of Intermittent Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, Remittent Fever, Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodi 
cal Headache or Bilious Headache, and Bilious Fevers; indeed, 
for the whole class of diseases originating in biliary derange- 
ment, caused by the malaria of miasmatic countries. 


This remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest cases of Chills 
and Fever, and it has this great advantage over other Ague med- 
icines, that it subdues the complaint without injury to the patient. 
It contains no quinine or other deleterious substance, nor does it 
produce qtfinism or any injurious effect whatever. Shaking 
brothers of the army and the west, try it, and you will endorse 
these assertions. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
druggists and dealers in medicine. 40—2meow 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
We make a few short extracts fram the many Testimonials we 
have received from time to time, unsolicited. 

The New York Examiner, says: Every mother and house- 
keeper must often act as a family physician in the numerous ill 
ness and accidents that occur among children and servants. For 
many of these cases,I have used Davis's Pain Killer, and consid- 
er it an indispensable article in the medicine box. In diarrhea, 
it has been used and effected cures. For cuts and bruises, it i: 
invaluable. 


The Editor of the Christian Advocate, says: It is a real pleas- 
ure to us to speak favorably of this article, known almost univer- 
sally to be a good and safe remedy for burns and other pains of the 
body. It is valuable not only for colds in the winter, but for vari- 
ous summer complaints, and should be in@very family. 


A. D. Milne, Editor of Messenger, Glens Falls, N. Y., says: 
There is no medicine at the present day I value so highly as Perry 
Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer. Ihave used it in my family for 
years; in every instance it has proved a sovereign remedy. I 
tested its qualities to-day on a severe burn, and found it all that 
could be desired. 


Mr. John Jackson, of the Calais Advertiser, writes: 1 know it 
to be all it is recommended, having used it in my family six or 
seven years. 


The Salem Observer, says: No article of medicine ever attained 
to such unbounded popularity and extensive diffusion, It has 
penetrated to every part, even the most remote, of the known 
world, bearing with it its healing influences more potent than 
those of the spices of “‘Araby the blessed." We are informed by 
our principal druggists, that they sell more of this article for ex- 
portation than of any or all others, and that the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. 


The Cincinnati Nonpareil, Nov. 14, 1849, says: Some of our 
mest prominent citizens and business men strongly recommend it 


never knew any medicine to become so deservedly popular in so 
short a time, 39—2m 





DR. SETH ARNOLD'S BALSAM is warranted to cure Dys- 
entery, Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus. Jt has done so for the 
past twenty-five years, and it will prove efficacious to those who 
will try its virtues. We know whereof we do testify, and believe 
that we are doing the public good in endorsing it. Rr. Rev. Bisu- 
op SouTueats, and also Rev. JaMES PORTER, D. D., of N. Y., of 
the Methodist Book Concern, recommend it. Keep a bottle on 
hand—it costs but 25 cents, and may save a doctor's bill, and pos- 
sibly, life itself. It is sure and safe. 36-7 w 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 


—OR— 
READY SOAP MAKER. 
Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 


one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 


Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


47—ly NEW YORK. 





DR. BIOCKNELL’S SYRUP! 











would have a kite to fling to the breeze, or he wanted 
to talk with a boy on the street, so that his errand, that 
ought to have been done in fifteen minutes, occupied 
perhaps nearly an hour. 

Jamie felt that he must not be hurried, that he must 
take his own time for business, 


said Mr, R——, to see how you liked your! Yet Jamie would have been shocked had any one | 


said that he did not love his aunty, or his parents, or 


you one his brothers and sister. I really think he is kind heart- ' 


THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 


Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Vain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is — 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and is the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 


to the public as an article of great merit and virtue, and that they | ° 


rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 


pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 


POLAND’S 
Magic Bilious Powders. 





This preparation is the discovery of the Rev. J. W. PoLAND, 
formerly the Pastor of the Baptist church in Goffstown, N. H., 
and a man dearly beloved by that denomination throughout 
New England. He was obliged to leave the pulpit and study 
medicine to save his own life, and his MAGIC POWDERS are 
one of the most wonderful discoveries of modern times. It is 


The Great Liver and Bilious Remedy! 


which completely throws in the shade all other discoveries in 
medicine; and it affords him much gratification that they re- 
ceive the unanimous approbation of all who have tested them. 
The Magic Bilious Powders are a 


PosttrvE Cure ror Liver Compriarint! 
in its most aggravated form, and an immediate corrector of all 


BILIOUS DERANGEMENTS! 
Excellent for 
HEADACHE, CONSTIPATION, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 
A SALLOW SKIN, DROWSINESS, DIZZINESS, HEART- 
BURN, PALPITATION, 
And a most wonderful 

Cure and Preventive of Fever and Ague ! 

(We advise all who are troubled with this fearful malady 
to always keep the Powders on hand ready for immediate use.) 

Here are a few important particulars :— 

1st.—They are the Great Specific for all Bilious Affections. 


2p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Liver- 
Complaint. 


3p.—They are the only known remedy that will cure Con- 
stipation. 


4rH.—The Powders are so thorough in their operation that 
one package will be all that the majority of those using them 
will require to effect a cure. 


5TH.—They are a mild and pleasant yet the most effectual 
cathartic known. 


6TH.—They are the cheapest and best medicine extant, as 
they can be sent by mail to any part of the globe for the price, 
50 cents. 


Circulars, containing certificates, information, &c., sent to 
any part of the world free of charge. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, or by mail on application to 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Price, 50 Cents per Box. 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, Boston, 
New England Agents. 34—l2tcow 





Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure! 





This GREAT REMEDY for all diseases of the 
STOMACE 


is the discovery of the inventor of Coe’s valuabls Cough Bal- 
sam, while experimenting for his own health. It cured Cramp 
in the Stomach for him which had before yielded to nothing 
but chloroform. 

The almost daily testimony from various parts of the coun- 
try encourage us to believe there is no disease caused by a 
disordered stomach it will not speedily cure. 


Physicians Endorse and Use it! 
Ministers give Testimony of its Efficacy ! 
And from all directions we receive tidings of cures performed. 

DYSPEPSIA! 
It is sure to cure. 
HEARTBURN ! 
One dose will cure. 
SICK-HEADACHE ! 
It has cured in hundreds of cases. 
HEADACHE AND DIZZINESS,! 
It stops in thirty minutes. 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH! 
It corrects at once. 
RISING OF THE FOOD! 
It stops immediately. 
DISTRESS AFTER EATING ! 
One dose will remove. 
CHOLERA MORBUS! 
Readily yields to a few doses. 
BAD BREATH! 
Will be changed with half a bottle. 
IT I8 PERFECTLY HARMLESS 
Its UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS is owing to the fact that 
It Cures by Assisting Nature 
TO RE-ASSERT HER SWAY IN THE SYSTEM! 
Nearly every dealer in the United States sells it at 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


Cc. @. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
84—12etow NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA, 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 
Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y 
and others, recommend it. 
KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 


15—6m BOSTON 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are — at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PR&SS CO., 

%—ly 2 Water Street, Boston 


CAN’T SLEEP NIGHTS.—A hacking cough, a sore throat, di f- 








Please send for circular. Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON, Providence, Kk. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 


ficulty of breathing, are the results of hard colds. Cox's Covcu 
BALsaM allays the irritation, gives ease and rest to the patient, 
and effects a permanent cure of all lung and pulmonary com- 
plaints. 40—1lw 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





PEARLS. 

There are few things more wonderful than the pearl, 
and there is nothing more beautiful. It is singular that 
this emblem of purity, and which, when removed from 
all its native surroundings and thoroughly cleansed, 
is purity itself, should be the result of disease in the 
oyster that produces it. No oyster that has not been 
injured can contain pearls. Then the process of obtain- 
ing them from the oysters that yield them is often one 
of all but unequalled filthiness. The oysters are suf- 
fered to putrefy, when they open, and the pearls are 
disclosed ; and their offensiveness (i. e., that of the oys- 
ters) baffles all description, and the opener has a vivid 
idea of what can be effected by the work of decay to 
offend the nostrils. Mr. Cooper causes one of his char- 
acters to become master of a mass of pearl oysters, 
brought up by his own exertions from near one of the 
coral islands of the Pacific Ocean. He opened them, 
and removed the pearls from the rotten oysters, and 
the master of the ship says, with more truth than ele- 
gance, that the work is “fit only for hogs and scaven- 
gers.” The hero of the story says the occupation was 
a trying one, “the odor far exceeding in strength that 
of the Spice Islands.” ‘As I gazed on the spotless and 
lustrous pearls,” he adds, “and compared them with 
the revolting tenements from which they had just been 
redeemed, I likened them to the souls of the just, es- 
caping from their tenements of clay to enjoy hereafter 
an endless existence of purity.” 

Pearls have been known and valued from the begin- 
ning of time, as that is commonly understood among 
men. They are mentioned in the most ancient por- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures. In the book of Job, 
which was written before “the dawn of history,” it is 
said, ‘““No mention shall be made of coral or of pearls,” 
thus leaving us to infer that they were of common 
mention thirty centuries since, which implies a knowl- 
edge of them that takes us mentally back to the times 
of the early patriarchs. One of the most beautiful pas- 
sages of Matthew’s Gospel is that in which our Lord 
likens the kingdom of heaven “unto a merchantman 
seeking goodly pearls: who, when he had found one 
pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had and 
bought it.” The “pearl of great price” has passed into 
the commonplaces of our language, so effective is the 
rich rhetoric of the Saviour, so true is it to nature, and 
so forcibly does it illustrate the paramount excellence 
of Christianity, which is God’s kingdom. 

The nations of classical antiquity made, great use of} 
pearls, and it is supposed they must have had some | 
specimens of greater value than have been known to 
modern times. They were much desired by the Ro-| 
mans, and it is even said that Julius Csesar was led to 
invade Britain in order to obtain pearls, as that coun- 
try had the reputation of producing them abundantly. 
Many curious stories are told that show how much 
pearls were coveted by the Greeks and Romans, and 
other ancient races. Cleopatra’s pearls have become | 
proverbial. They were also known to the aboriginal | 
inhabitants of America, and were profusely used by 
the Mexicans of the times of the Spanish conquest. 
Montezuma had them on his sandals when the Span- 
iards first saw him, exactly as Roman emperors had 





Fannie closed her eyes, and remained so long silent 
and motionless that her mother supposed she had fallen | 
asleep. Gathering up her sewing she was preparing 
to leave the room, when up popped Fan.’s curly head, | 
with her two blue eyes sparkling with delight. 

“Mamma,” cried Fan., speaking with earnestness and 
considerably through her nose, as if she fully realized 
the importance of her decision, “I’ve thought things all 
over, and I can see ’cisely what every thing is made for 
’cept two kinds, and th:m’s bedbugs and skeeters.” 

As it is a season of the year when more minds than 
Fan.’s are supposed to be investigating the enigma, she 
would be very grateful to any one who would solve the 
mystery. 








VARIETY. 





WHEN SHALL I ANSWER “NO?” 


When FALsenoop fair entices thee 
Against the truth to go, 

No matter what the pretext be, 
Be thy firm answer,—NO! 


When RasHnzss would thy tongue profane 
With language vile and low, 

O, make the gross temptation vain, 
By answering inly,—NO! 


When Priv: the silly wish declares, 
That thou should’st fashion know, 

And lifts thy head with empty airs, 
Be wise, and answer,—NO! 


When Envy would thy spirit chafe, 
That others prosper so, 

On calm contentment resting safe, 
Expel her with a—NO! 


When MALICE foul, or deadly Hatz, 
Would turn thee on a foe, 

And dark, revengefal thirst create, 
In herror answer,—NO! 


When sluggish SLEEP, with folded arms, 
Would make thee health forego, 

Rise up at once, resist her charms; 
Act out the answerg—NO! 


When AVARICE would, with heartless speed, 
Shut out the sight of woe, 

And whisper joy from Mammon's greed, 
Indignant answer,—NO! 


When filthy Lvcre lifts her hand, 
Ungodly gains to show, 

Though she should promise all the land, 
Be thy prompt answer,—NO! 


When greedy GAIN, or rash EMPRISE, 
Would have thee surety go. 

Keep Wisdom's words before thine eyes, 
And firmly answer,—NO! 


When mad AMBITION would seduce 
The right to overthrow, 

And turn the selfish passions loose, 
In mercy answer,—NO! 


When foul Contempt of Holy Writ 
Would in thy bosom sow 

The wish to be where scorners sit, 
Let Conscience answer,—NO! 


When Stn, indeed, whate'er her style, 
Would have thee with her go, 
Stay not to hear the Sorceress vile, 


But leave her with a—NO 
——+or—___—_ 


THE DRUNKARD CONQUERED BY THE 
* PRAYER OF A CHILD. 


The following fact has been given by Dr. Schnebly: 
“A drunkard who had wasted his property by his in- 
temperance, returned one night to his home, made 
desolate and miserable by his vicious excesses. He 
felt as drunkards often feel, self-condemned, miserable, 
stung with remorse, unable to bear his own reflections. 
As he entered his wife’s apartment, the anguish which 
was gnawing like a worm at his heart was excited 
almost to frenzy, by the sight of the victims of his base 
appetite—his lovely wife and interesting child. Morose 
and sullen, he seated himself without a word; he could 
not speak ; he could not look upon them. The mother 
said to the little darling by her side, ‘Come, my child, 
it is time to go to bed.’ And that little child, as she 
was wont, ~~ knelt by her mother’s lap, and gaz- 
ing wistfully into the face of her suffering parent, like a 
_ of beautiful statuary, repeated her nightly orison. 
Vhen she had finished, the child, but four years of age, 
said to her mother, ‘Dear ma, may I not pray one more 
prayer ?’ 





worn them a dozen centuries earlier. It isa pleasing 
illustration of the truly paternal government of the Pe- 
ruvian Incas, that they would not allow their subjects 
to engage in so hard and dangerous a pursuit as the 
pearl fishery, preferring the safety of their people to 
the gratification of their own vanity. One wishes to 
believe this story, which is like,an oasis in the waste of 
history, most rulers being ready to sacrifice their sub- 
jects for much less cause than the acquisition of things 
so beautiful and harmless as pearls. 

The chief seats of the pearl fishery are Ceylon and 
the coast of Coromandel, Java, Sumatra, and Japan, 
and the Gulf of Persia. These places have long been 
as well known for the production of pearls as other 
places for their yield of diamonds,—as Brazil and Gol- 
conda. The Ceylon pearls adorned the early Cesars 


and their courtiers and subjects; and they are sought | 


with as much avidity now as in the ante-Christian ages. 
There are fine yie!ds at the Bahrein Islands, in the Per- 
sian Gulf. On the western coast of South America 
pearls have been freely obtained, and one was there 
found in the 16th century that was valued at $150,000; 
but the pearls of the orient are counted much finer and 
more valuable than those of the occident. Those which 
are obtained in countries which may be described as 
ying between the East and the West are of little worth. 
Pearls are, like all other good things, counterfeited, 
and very cleverly, too. Like diamonds, pearls are dis- 
inguished by their water ; they are divided into “white 
water” and “yellow water.” The former are most val- 
ued by western peoples, because they harmonize with 
white skins; and in eastern countries the “yellow wa- 
ter” are most prized, as they match best with dark 
skins. The “white water” pearls rank higher in com- 
merce,as well as in point of taste, than the “yellow wa- 
ter,” though the latter are very beautiful. 
——_ +o —. 
FANNIE’S DIFFICULTY. 

Fannie, having reached the age when children are 
apt to become uncomfortably inquisitive, became much | 
nterested in investigating the uses of things. One night, | 
after retiring, she commenced, as usual, a long string of | 
inquiries, until her mother's patience becoming ex-| 
hausted, she said, “Fannie, I do wish you would do a| 
little thinking for yourself. You know very well what | 
horses, and cows, and sheep are made fer; now if you; 
will shat your eyes and stop talking, and think over all 
the beautiful things there are in the world, you will 
study out just what our Heavenly Father created them | 
for «+ well as I can tell you.” 





| faithless to a kind sovereign. 


“*Yes, my dear pet, pray what is in your heart.’ 
And she lifted up her tiny hands, and closed her eyes, 
and prayed, ‘O God, spare,—O, spare my dear papa!’ 
That prayer was wafted with electric speed to the throne 
of God. It was heard on high, ’twas heard on earth. 
The responsive ‘Amen’ burst from that father’s lips, and 
the heart of stone became a heart of flesh. Wife and 
child were both clasped to his bosom, and in penitence 
he said, ‘My child, you have saved your father from 
the grave of a drunkard! I'll sign the pledge!’ ” 


HIDE HIS FAULTS. 


Me of the kings of Sweden had a private confidential 
secr&ary, whom he raised to that post under somewhat 
extraordinary circumstances : 

The father of this young man, having been found 
guilty of some crime connected with an official position 
he had held with previous integrity, was condemned to 
die. This so affected the son, then about eighteen years 

of age, that he begged of the -- to be allowed to suf- 

fer in the place of thecriminal. The sincerity apparent 
;in the young man touched the feelings of the magis- 
trates, who communicated all the particulars to the 
king. His majesty was pleased with the account. The 
filial affection excited his admiration. The father of 
such a son could not be allowed to die; and so noblea 
son ought not to remain unrewarded. Consequently, 
the king immediately despatched back the courier, with 
orders to grant a free pardon to the father, and to con- 
fer a title of honor on his incomparable son. 

How cornplimentary to the young man was this mark 
of royal favor! To be dignified, too, by atitle. Would 
|not these laurels gain him the esteem of the good? 
| But there was another aspect of these honors; an as- 
| pect which only the most delicate nature would have 
| regarded; and it was this which constrained him, while 
| accepting with gratitude his father’s pardon, to decline 
the honors for himself, in these words: 

“Of what avail,” exclaimed he, “could the most ex- 
alted title be to me, humbled as my family already isin 
the dust? Alas! would it not serve but as a monument 
to perpetuate in the minds of my countrymen the direful 
remembrance of an unhappy father’s shame ?” 

The monarch, on hearing this speech, actually shed 
tears; and sending for him to court, he gave him the 
appointment of private secretary ; thinking that one who 
could be so faithful to a guilty father would never prove 


| 











May the beautiful heart of that young Swede repro- 
duce itself, through this account, in many of the sons of 
England; so that if our fathers have failings, we may 
always hide them, though we ourselves should be losers 
by their concealment. 


—_+o+—____ 
A CURIOUS SENTENCE. 





he following sentence—“Sator arepo teret 
tas”—is not first class Latin, but may be freely 
lated, “‘I cease from by 

8, 


away his wheels.” It 


ro- 
trans- 
work; the sower will wear 
in fact, something like a 


| nohsense verse, but has these peculiarities: 1. It spells 


backward and forward all the same. 2. Then the first , 
letter of each word spells the first word. 3. Then all} 
the second letters of each word spell the second word. 
4. Then all the third, and so on through the fourth and 
fifth. 5. Then commencing with the last letter of each 
word spells the first word. 6. Then the next to the last 
of each word, and so on through. 


THE FRIGATE BIRD. 


This bird is literally a tenant of the air; sleeps in the 
air, and never comes to the shore except in the breed- 
ing season. The explanation of this extraordinary 
phenomenon is as simple as possible. It is admirably 
constructed for the purposes of its existence. It has 
an enormous pouch beneath its throat, its skin is loose, 
its bones and arteries are like air vessels, and with an 
extraordinary expansion of tail and wings, it can, by 
imbibing a quantity of air, and by rarefying it within 
its body, become, in fact, an air balloon. In this man- 
ner it floats in the air even during sleep. 





ANECDOTE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A Kirriemuir correspondent writes: ‘Among the 
many traits of kindness and condescension in the queen 
of England’s character, the following is not unworthy 
ofa place. One day last week, while taking a drive in 
her carriage, she noticed aman on the road with a prett 
large bundle, apparently very much fatigued. Wit 
her usual condescension she entered into conversation 
with him, by inquiring where he came from, and whither 
he was going; in answer to which he told her that he 
had come from Cromarty, and was on his way to Dundee, 
intending to cross the Capel, as being the nearest road. 
Her Majesty then remarked that, as he appeared to be 
much fatigued, and his bundle was apparently heavy, 
if he would put it in the carriage, perhaps her coach- 
man, who was a Highlander, would take him up. The 
weary wanderer was thus taken a few miles on his way, 
and, as was to be expected, was greatly affected by the 
considerate kindness and condescension shown by her 
Majesty.” 








A WARNING TO BOYS. 

A little boy was playing in his father’s livery stable 
recently, in the city of New York, when he thought- 
lessly rubbed a match, and set some hay on fire to see 
it burn. The result was, the stable, a horse and a dog 
were burned. 

Not long since some lads were playing in a barn, and 
set fire to the hay in order to see the flame. The result 
was, two of the boys were unable to escape, and were 
burnt to a crisp when discovered in the ruins, 

———_+@.—————— 
ECHOES. 
wn must be done to conduct a newspaper right? 
rite. 

What is necessary to a farmer to assist him ? System. 
A would give a blind man the greatest delight? 

ight. 

What is the best piece of counsel given by a justice of 
the pgace? Peace. 

Who commit the greatest abominations ? 

What is the great terrifier? Fire. 

————————— 
BE GOOD. 


“Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever; 
Act noble deeds, not dream them all day long; 

And so make life, death, and the great Forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


Nations. 





A GENTLEMAN having occasion to call upon an author, 
found him in his study writing. He remarked the great 
heat of the apartment, and said: “It is hot as an oven.” 
“So it ought to be,” replied the author, “for it’s here I 
make my bread.” 


Puncu mentions a great financial reformer who is so 
devoted to figures that when he has nothing else to do, 
he casts up his eyes. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Dancing Automaton. 


Procure a piece of silk thread about six feet long, and fasten a 
small wire hook at one end, and a fine needle at the other, then 
make a knot in the thread about ten inches from the end upon 
which the hook is fastened. You also procure a small pasteboard 
figure about four inches long, and pierce a hole through the centre 
of the same just large enough to easily admit the needle. Having 
done this, take a convenient opportunity and fasten the hook in 
the carpet about five and a half feet trom the chair upon which 
you intend to sit while performing the trick. You then can inform 
your audience that you intend to make the figure dance and keep 
time to any tune they may name. You then slip the needle 
through the hole in the figure and throw it down on the floor, with 
sufficient force to make it slip on the thread until it reaches the 
knot, being careful to retain the needle still in your hand, then 
whistle any air the company may suggest, and appear to beat 
time with your hands upon your knees. This will make the figure 
dance, to the great astonishment of the spectators. After you 
have continued this for a few minutes, you must drop the needle 
and pick up the figure, when the needle will again slide through 
the hole in the figure, and the automaton being free from the 
thread, you can hand it to the audience for examination. This is 
an excellent trick for the parlor, and, if well performed, will de- 
fy detection. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








2. 
My first is to partake; my second is a fixed point of time; m 
third is a kind of bread; my fourth is to dance; and my whole 


more than enough. 
3. 


My 3, 4, 5, 2, 718 a part of the body; my 1, 6, 7 finishes every- 
thing; my 4, 5, 7, is an overgrown boy; my 4, 5, 3 what idle 
schoolboys often do; my 4,1, 3 one of our members; my 4, 1, 5, 
6 is what Falstaff was not; my 3, 5, 4, 1,6 a famous physician of 
antiquity; my 3, 5, 4, 1 what bad ‘sailors fear to be outin; my 7, 
5, 6,1 a native of a nt country; my 7, 5, 4, 1 the reverse of a 
hill; my 5, 3, 1 what must and does gradually come on all; my 7, 
1. 6 a wild animal's home; my whole seven letters spell the name 
ofa utiful island. ‘ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. None but the brave deserve the fair. 
2. Air-gun. 
3. Hananiah—Ittai—Sisera—Seth—Gath—Asher. 


a 
THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC, 


(Nor a WHISKEY PREPARATION.) 


HOOFLAND’S 
GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE 
DEBILITY!—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


As § 
PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 


INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 


mg pin FEVERS, 


Diseases of Camp Life, 
Sopiers, CiT1zeNs, MaLE OR FEMALE, ADULT og Yovra, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, 
for their almost miraculous effects. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 


ARE CURED BY 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS, 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaction 
has more Testimony, has more Respectable People to vouch fori, 
than any other article in the market. 

























































not dependent on Dad Liquor 


oO 


We defy any one to contradict this assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that, 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 


WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidney, 


EF 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of ty 
digestive organs: 


Comeenes, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood to the Head, Acidiy 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Ful- 
ness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, 
Swimming of the Head, Hurried and Difii- 
cult Breathing, Fluttering at the 
Heart, Choking or Suf- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Dots or Webs before the 
Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the 
Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&c., Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spiriy 


L 
REMEMBER, 


\ “at this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whisky, 
and cannot make drunkards, but isthe best Tonic in the World 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressig 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the nervou 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by friends, al 
some of them tested, but without relief. Your Hoofland’s Germs 
Bitters were recommended by persons who had tried them, aul 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try then 
I must confess I had an aversion to Patent Medicines from t 
“thousand and one" quack “Bitters, whose only aim seems to 
to palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community! 
a sly way, and the tendency of which, I fear, is to make may! 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really 8 me 
cinal preparation, [ took it with happy effect. Its action, not ou 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt 
gra.fying. 1 feel that I have derived great and permanent 
trom the use of a “on oo 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRIED, No. 254 Sackamaxon Stet 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them #! 
_— valuable ee in wr tg are suffering Lewy general 
or m es a) mm jcrangement of the iver. | 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL 


From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Baptist Church 
Philadelphia. 














































































































































From the many resp r dations given to Dr. Hot 
land's German Bitters, I was induced to give them a trial. = 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debilit} 
and a most excellent tonic for the stomach. D. MERRIE 


N 


Fro, Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown om 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 

Lea © ne in my family a number of bottles of your Hootie - 
German Bitters, I have to say that I regard them as an ex an 
specially adapted to remove the diseases they are na 

mended for. They s hen and invigorate the system W 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of Die 
. Ihave also recommended them to several of my geet 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneficial in the TE. 

tion of health. Y6urs truly, WILLIAM SMI 
966 Hutchinson St., 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrap 
of each bottle. 










































































































































PRICE. 
SmrcLs Botte Ose DOLLAR, on A Haty Doz. 70x # 


off or ror aioe t my not have the partied, do not bef 
A e intoxicating preparations tha’ of 

its place, t send to us, and we will forward, securely packed! 

express. 







































PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
WO. 631 ARCH STREET: 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

JONES & EVANS, 
[Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,) 
PROPRIETORS. 












































“Is THINE BBART RIGHT?" 
4. Shire—h e. 





For sale 
Boston, and 





GEO. C. GOODWINEA CO., 38 Hanover, S64 
aie s—lyet 





